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Lewis Demand Balks Peace 


CIO DUP 


Same Men and Tactics 
Feature Current Discord 


By WILLIAM C. CALLAHAN 


DETROIT.—In everything but name—in structure, 
manner of operating, aims and results—John L. Lewis’ 
rebel labor organization, the CIO, is truly the child of the 
IWW. Even some of those found today in and working 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization are in 
many cases those who formerly operated under the name 
of Industrial Workers of the World. 


The IWW, notorious for its 
members’ preference for agita- 
tion, rioting and what they said 
was “martyrdom” for the work- 
ing classes, was America’s first 
taste of industrial unionism, the 
same nostrum that Lewis, 
through CIO unions, is trying to 
force down the throats of auto- 
mobile workers. 


Assistant quack in this par 
ticular case happens to be, in 
automobiles, the United Automo- 
bile Workers. In steel it is some- 
thing else, in mining, something 
else again, etc., that is, in name. 
Underneath what appears to be 
a sugar coating lies the deadly 
imported poison—foreign radical- 
ism. 


The IWW was born in Chi- 
cago in 1905, died in federkl 
prision is 1918 when leaders re- 
ceived long terms for federal 
violations. The CIO was born re- 
cently, more recently than— 
paradoxically enough—its child, 
the United Automobile Workers. 
The CIO is fated to a certain 
death: The ‘UAW can live if 
rescued from the radical fringe 
whose great interest is industrial 
strife and strikes, not peace and 
prosperity. 

The UAW ill-advised stubborn- 
ness in insisting that General 
Motors recognizes it as exclusive 
bargaining agent for all em- 
ployes, or even for those strike- 
closed plants, is unfair to both 
the corporation and to its non- 
striking employes in the ’nth de- 
gree. General Motors has pledg- 
ed that none must pay tribute to 
work and means to stick by it. 
It has offered to recognize the 
UAW as collective bargaining 
agent for UAW. members. This 
is eminently fair to all con- 
cerned. 


The UAW has as counsel one 
Maurice Sugar, Detroit attorney, 
closely identified with the radi- 
cal movement. Sugar was at 
Olympia during the presidential 
election the night the major 
Communist candidates spoke. 
With them was William Z. Fos- 
ter, co-leader of the disastrous 
year-long steel strike nearly 20 
years ago. The salient point is 
that Foster, friendly with Sugar, 
and now a Communist leader, is 
an old IWW leader. Could it be 
that Foster is giving or has 
given any advice to Sugar? Is it 
not logical that Sugar, in turn, 
as counsel and member of the 
strike strategy board, may have 

ut a bug, or many of them, in 

AW leaders’ ears? 


——— ___ 





The UAW has arrived at the 
point in the strike where it is 
today defying ail constituted 
authority, with at least the tacit 
approval of the state authorities. 
That was an IWW trick. The 
“Wobblies,” as they were called, 
used to “dare”’ the police to arrest 
them, 

If General Motors accédés to 
the high-handed demand of sole 
bargaining agency, which is un- 
likely, the trouble will not be 
over. It will be only the begin- 
ning. 

A resume of the history of the 
IWW reads like a prophecy of 
the future history of the UAW, 
if it goes unchecked. 


And on that logical basis, here 
is what the automobile industry, 
first, and other great ones later, 
can expect. In the Industrial 
Union Manifesto and Constitu- 
tion, issued by a secret confer- 
ence of radical labor leaders 
founding the IWW, in Chicago, 
Jan. 2, 1905, is found: 


There is but one bargain 
that the Industrial Workers 
of the World will make with 
the employing class —com- 
plete surrender of all control 
of industry to the organized 
workers. 

That does have a familiar ring. 
It should have. It is what Lewis, 
Martin, et al, are demanding of 
General Motors. They intend to 
demand it of every automobile 
manufacturer first, and then the 
other mass industries. Lewis has 
been quoted as saying that after 
the strike ends “I am going to 
have a talk with Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Chrysler.” You know what 
the talk will be. 

This same IWW constitution, 
under “Tactics of Methods,” 
reads: 

1. As a revolutionary organ- 
ization the IWW aims.to use 
any and all tactics that will 
get the results sought with 
the least expenditure of time 
and energy. 
2. The tactics used are de- 
termined solely by the power 
of the organization to make 
good in their use. The ques- 
tion of “right” and “wrong” 
does not concern us. 

3. No terms with an em- 

ployer are final. All peace, 

so long as the wage system 
lasts, is but an armed truce. 

At any favorable opportunity 

the struggle for more con- 

trol sf industry is renewed. 

4. No part of the organiza- 

tion is allowed to enter into 
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Strike News 
with Extras 


Pande automobile industry 
faces a great crisis. While 
so far only General Motors 
among the car manufacturers 
are involved in the labor war 
others in the business are in- 
volved to the extent that given 
a Lewis victory in the war 
that is now being waged be- 
tween industry and labor they 
are vulnerable to similar at- 
tacks. Liable to be tarred by 
the same CIO brush are parts 
makers, dealers, their sales- 
men and countless thousands 
whose bread and butter come 
out of the automobile busi- 
“ness. 

Every move made on this 
checkerboard of labor warfare 
therefore is being watched by 
every citizen of the United 
States and the world, for that 
matter. So because of this in- 
tense interest on all sides and 
the importance of following 
the play-by-play, Automotive 
Daily News will issue extra 
editions as occasion demands, 
this action being in response 
to demands for daily reports 
from its readers. We are in 
this for the duration of the 
war, for ADN’s future and 
that of the entire automobile 
industry depends upon GM 
winning its fight with Lewis 
and his cohorts. 

CHRIS SINSABAUGH, 
Editor. 









recognized by GM as the sole 























log in the present jam. This 
single point, which was the chief 
demand at the time the strike 
started, is not likely to be set- 
tled without governmental pres- 
sure on Lewis to accept the offer 
of General Motors to recognize 
the United Automobile Workers 
union as bargaining agent for its 
members only. 

This was the basis for settle- 
ment in 1934 when President 
Roosevelt in a memorandum 
interpreted the bargaining rights 
of groups under the National 
Recovery Act as being in pro- 
portion to the number of work- 
ers each group actually enrolled 
in membership. Under the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation, any group 
or individual would be permitted 
to bargain with the employer 
and the right to bargain is not 
contingent upon union member- 
ship. This interpretation was ac- 
cepted at the time by William 
Green as head of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Late Sunday evening, follow- 
ing a press conference with Gov. 


Time To Aet vrithu 


















time contracts with the em- 


ployers. Where strikes are 
used, it aims to paralyze all 
branches of the industry in- 
volved, when the employers 
can least afford a cessation 
of work— during the busy 
season and when there are 
rush orders to be filled. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


A® the 40th day dawns on the General Motors strike 
it must be obvious to all except, perhaps, blandly 
optimistic Gov. Murphy, that firm enforcement of the law, 
rather than lily-livered lip service to men who have resort- 
ed to open banditry, would insure the earliest settlement 


with the least friction. Further discussion and dalliance 
can lead only to serious outbursts in strike-ridden cities. 


Basking in his self-assumed role of leader of American 
labor, John L. Lewis, CIO chieftian, is adamant in his de- 
mands that General Motors recognize him as such. Be- 
hind his insistence for sole recognition he has a minority 
of possibly 18,000 out of 234,000 General Motors employes 
and the political ambitions of Gov. Murphy. That Gener- 
al Motors cannot yield on this point without betraying the 
remaining 216,000 workers into the clutches of Leader 


(Continued on Page 2) 





ATES IWW 


ADN Speeds| Unjustified Bargaining Claims 
by Union Stymies Parleys 
BULLETIN 


DETROIT.—At a press conference held in the dining room of 
the Whittier Hotel Sunday evening, Gov. Murphy reiterated his 
statement of Saturday that the present GM-CIO conference would 
continue Monday with a hope of settling the strike. 

He admitted that the one point blocking prompt settlement of 
the controversy is Lewis’ continued insistence that the UAW be 


bargaining agency for the cor- 


poration’s employes. He said he was standing by his earlier cons 
tentions that this point can be settled peaceably. 


DETROIT.—Deadlock in the General Motors strike 
moved into its sixth week today with little evidence of 
early peace’ by parley. Conferences between GM officials 
and John L. Lewis, leader of the Committe for Industrial 
Organization, which have continued almost endlessly since 
Feb. 2, have brought no tangible results. ’ 

Refusal on the part of Lewis to retreat from, or modify, 
his demand for recognition as sole bargaining agent for all 
GM workers is seen as the key® 
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Murphy, there seemed little rea- 
son to believe that any pressure 
would be placed upon Lewis 
by Gov. Murphy, who since 
Friday has refused to pers 
mit the use of troops to enforce 
the order of Judge Paul V. Gadola 
in Flint which called for the 
arrest of sit-down strikers in 
Flint Fisher plants and union 
leaders for their refusal to obey 
his previous order demanding 
evacuation. This action on the 
part of the governor has stymied 
the corporation in its legal moves 
to recover its seized plants. 


Meanwhile, thus deprived of 
its legal rights, the corporation 
leaders were reported ready to 
press their demands for action 
Monday. The legal moves are in 
no way connected with the con- 
ferences the governor has been 
holding, and are tied in only by 
the fact that the governor hag 
refused to enforee the dictums of 
the court, on the ground that 
such action might embarass 
negotiators. 


That the corporation cannot 
retreat from its position of re- 
fusing recognition to Lewis as 
sole representative for ail GM 
workers is generally conceded on 
ail sides in Detroit. It is pointed 
out that Lewis has less than 25 
per cent representation among 
GM workers. To accept him as 
sole bargaining representative 
would be unfair to the majority 
of workers and would eventually 
lead to a closed shop. Lewis’ 
ace in the hole so far has been 
the illegal occupancy of GM 
plants, which are being held with 
sole recognition as the price of 
ransom. To be legally forced to 
relinquish this advantage would 
undoubtedly be embarassing to 
Lewis. 


Meanwhile tension is increas< 
ing in Flint as workers thrown 
out of employment by the strike 
are being forced to curtail opera- 


tions as the result of lost trade, 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Lewis as well as losing its own control over the destinies 
of the corporation is readily apparent. 

Settlement on such terms could not be permanent. 
Given the power of sole representative for all GM workers, 
Lewis would lose no time in forcing those workers to pay 
him tribute. Present denials that he would seek a “closed 

- shop” if bargaining powers were granted him do not stand 
a _ up when considered in the light of his past activities. 

What a closed shop would mean to workers in the auto- 
motive industry can be told in a few words: First, an em- 
ployer could not hire a worker unless that worker was a 
member of the union in good standing; second, to be a 
member, of the union in goed standing would mean that 
the worker regularly paid his dues and assessments to the 
union and held himself subject to strike call at any time 
Lewis might see fit. Failure to comply with union rules 
might result in “black-balling” which would deny the 
worker the privilege of union membership and thus de- 
prive him of his right to work. 

Given such control over General Motors employes, 
Lewis could inflict his will upon the entire corporation, its 
workers, its management, its supplies and ultimately 
upon its dealers and employes of dealers. There can be no 
question of the moral righteousness of corporation leaders 
in refusing to bow to such a request. Yet Lewis steadfast- 
ly has refused to modify this demand even in the face of 
offers by the corporation to recognize him as sole repre- 
sentative for the members of his organization. 

From a legal standpoint the position of General Motors 
is equally strong. On Tuesday, Feb. 2, Judge Paul V. Gad- 
ola at Flint issued two injunctions, one ordering sit-down- 
ers at Flint Fisher plants to evacuate and another banning 
picketing. Both injunctions have been ignored by sit- 
downers. Upon official notification that his previous ord- 
ers had been ignored, Judge Gadola, on Friday, Feb. 5, is- 
sued a second order demanding the arrest of Homer Mar- 
tin, UAW president, his lieutenants and 1,000 sit-downers. 
This second order has been held in abeyance since that day 
through the refusal of Gov. Murphy to authorize the use 
of sufficient military to enforce it peacefully. 

Through the Murphy machinations, General Motors 
has been deprived of all legal redress, To start with, the 
total number of employes actually on strike does not: rep- 
resent more than 15 per cent of all GM workers. Under 
the only law which can be applied to labor relations (the 
Wagner Bill) the employer has no authority to call for a 
vote to determine who shall represent his workers in col- 
lective bargaining. That power rests only with the strikers. 
Realizing his weakness in this regard, Lewis has made no 
effort to avail himself of the voting privilege. 

Meanwhile, through the medium of the sit-down strike, 
he has seized and is still holding General Motors plants. 

As ransom for these plants he is demanding recognition 
; as sole bargaining representative for all GM workers. Thus, 
* by refusing to avail himself of legal methods to prove his 
right to recognition, but by flouting all existing legal and 
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One sacred pledge we make our friends here 
and now. This publication, God willing and so 
long as it is in our charge, will never champion 
the cause of any individual or any corporation 
which is not for the best interests of the auto- 
motive industry as a whole. Nor will its columns 
be used to spread gossip or inflame prejudice. 
It will confine itself to the upbuilding of the 
industry it is pledged to serve, wholly through 
the dissemination of NEWS which is timely, 
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CIO Duplicates 
IWW Tactics 


(Continued from Page 1) 






























































Every one of the four points 
ennumerated is basic law to the 
UAW, according to its actions to 
date. No. 1 is true and common 
knowledge. No. 2 is also. No. 3 
is especially so, as any employer 
who has ever had the misfortune 
to contact with a radicai labor 
organization can attest. It will 
happen time and again in the 
automobile industry. No. 4 re- 
calls the alliance that Homer 
Martin, UAW president, made 
with Glen W. McCabe, president 
of the Federation of Flat Glass 
Workers, made for just such 
situations, to “paralyze all 
branches of the industry in- 
volved.” As you all know the 
glass strikes were the beginning 
and in cahoots with UAW plans. 


Edwin C. Hill, nationally fa- 
mous writer, reporter, editor, 
radio and news reel commenta- 
tor, said in his _ syndicated 
column, on Feb. 5, 1936, in part: 

. . » “Lewis launches his 
vertical (industrial) union by 
which all workers of all levels 
and crafts in a single industry 
will be organized, with vigorous 
insistence it derives from no alien 
doctrine ... But there is an odd 
bit of background here. Indus- 
trial unionism was the build-up 
of George Sorel in France in the 
90’s and the forerunner of the 
IWW in America, with its doc- 
trines of French syndicalism. But 
beetle-browed John L. Lewis 
doesn’t seem to care much about 
all that.” 


The IWW raised and spent 
more than $1,000,000 defending 
members in every state, of 
particularly, so-called “labor” 
charges. Likewise, the CIO and 
the CIO, jr. (the UAW), are 
raising and spending thousands 
of dollars, raised in dues and 
assessments wor kingmen’s 
money. Another favorite ‘“Wob- 
bly” trick was the converging 
from all directions of members 


moral laws of property rights Lewis is attempting to gain 
by lawlessness the point which he feels he could never win 
by legal methods. To seize and hold property for ransom 
is nothing short of brigandry no matter from what angle 
one views it. 

With these facts in mind it is difficult to understand 
the attitude of Gov. Murphy, who has through failure 
to use the powers of his office and by flouting the orders of 
the courts of the state appears to be making effort to 
effect a “shot-gun” peace between GM leaders and Lewis. 
His refusal to move against Lewis’ cohorts by enforcing 
legal writs can be interpreted in no other way. From his 
actions, the governor apparently has appointed himself 
judge, jury, and irate father of the not done right by Nell. 
This is a usurpation of powers not conferred upon Mr. 
Murphy, even by implication, in the November election. 
The governor should not permit the roseate glow of a 
possible bright future as Secretary of Labor to blind him 
to his duties as governor. ‘ 

Rumors of impeachment proceedings against Gov. 































The Sacred Sit-Down Buddha 


Reprinted from ADN, Feb. 6. 


“Solidarity,” a left-wing organ- 
ization the ‘“Wobblies” sang. 

To relieve themselves of ‘ this 
peculiarly painful cancer eight 


to sing, shout, placard and post 
the town with literature and pla- 
ecards, and to dare the police to 
arrest them, as noted before. 
Read the dailies of recent date, 
of how strike sympathizers have 
been pressed into service, being 
brought into the strike area by 
the union. They even sing 
























states and the federal 

ment passed anti 

laws, making it a federal offense 
to belong to the IWW. The eight 
are California, Maho, Montana, 
Minnesota, North and South Di- 
kota, Nebraska and New York. 

General Motors strike has been 
plotted and planned for a long 
time. Strike leaders deliberately 
awaited the most opportune time. 
Their own words bear witness 
against them. 

Lewis said, in part, of AFL 
President William Green, when 
the AFL first kicked out the 
CIO crowd: “Rescind his suspen- 
sion order, and then we will take 
up the matter of identifying and 
spotting those industries which 
are to be organized along indus- 
trial lines.” The statement wag 
made on Oct. 7, 1936. Another 
story that ties up here is that 
of the United Press on May 1, 
1936, under a South Bend date- 
line, concerning the UAW first 
convention under its international 
charter. 

A resolution favoring the in- 
dustrial form of labor organiza- 
tion was adopted today by dele- 
gates to the first annual conven- 





























Murphy are not important. Whether he remains as gover- 
nor of the state or not also is not important. But it is 
important that General Motors plants be returned to the 
corporation; that their doors be thrown open to workers 










tion of the international union 
. «. The delegates anounced plans 
to petition the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for permission to 

















enlaree its membership to in- 
clude all workers in the auto- 
mobile industry irrespective of 
craft affiliation. Incidentally, the 
UAW got off on the wrong foot 
by stepping all over the toes of 
craft unions in the automobile 
plants, with AFL-granted juris- 
diction still in force, in all save 
actuality. 

Communism and radicalism are 
two big problems for the UAW, 
and for the CIO, through its 
component unions. At its 1936 
convention in South Bend, Ind., 
the first as an _ international 
union, the UAW was nearly split 
wide open over the issue of Com- 
munism., The more conservative, 
older members, found themselves 
pushed into the corner by the 
question. 

A daily paper in Detroit said, 
in part: “Excitement over Cough- 
lin’s (Fr. Coughlin’s surprise ad- 
dress, en route to Chicago) ac- 
tion eclipsed for the time being 
at least the dispute over the 
(Continued om Page 3) 


who wish to return to their jobs; that production be re- 
sumed so that dealers, their salesmen and mechanics can 
continue to work, that the millions of dollars of supplies 
and parts can start moving from the over-stocked shelves 
of suppliers, that buyers can purchase the cars they desire, 
that our confidence that the government of the state is of, 
by, and for the people—not minorities—can be restored. 

Until Gov. Murphy awakes from his dream of be- 
coming the greatest labor arbiter the world has seen, and 
resumes his role as governor of the people of Michigan 
standing fairly and squarely for law enforcement no peace 
can come. His present program of discussion and delay is 
merely prolonging the distress of thousands of workers 
throughout the country who are being victimized by the 
avariciousness of Lewis and his followers. 

Human rights and property rights are very definitely 
on the side opposite the governor. The implied approval of 
the governor’s program by President Roosevelt does not 
alter the facts. If the governor will not, or cannot move, it 
is time for the nation’s chief executive to step into the 
picure himself. Public confidence and trust can only be 
restored by even-handed justice administered without fear 
or favor. It is time to act, 
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Flint Citizens Tense; Zero ns Near 


Militia Keeping Peace; 
Strife Looms 


Potential 


FLINT. — Citizens of strike- 
torn Flint spent Sunday in the 
tense atmosphere of a commun- 
ity surcharged with potential 
strife. 


Sheriff Thomas Wolcott, arm- 
ed with writs of contempt for 
the sit-down strikers in Fisher 
Body plants .No. 1 and 2, re- 
mained shackled in inaction by 
the refusal of Gov. Murphy to 
answer his request for National 
Guard aid to evict the strikers. 
The 3,800 National Guardsmen 
remained in billets with the ex- 
ception of one regiment on duty 
to preserve order in the vicinity 
of the Chevrolet plants. Reserve 
police also remained demobilized 
following a stormy meeting of 
the city commission Saturday 
night at which an attempt was 
made to pass a resolution call- 
ing for an investigation of the 
“reserves.” The resolution was 
tabled. 


Using Sound Car 

Meanwhile, UAW workers con- 
tinued to spread strike propa- 
ganda to the populace by means 
of a sound car. Not only was 
the car in evidence about the 
streets but it also was parked 
opposite St. Michael’s church at 
the close of the morning scrvice, 
blasting its message to the wor- 
shipers as they emerged from 
their devotions. The churchgoers 
retaliated, however, by a chorus 
of raucus motor horns that 
drowned out the oratory of the 
union speakers. 


Inside the plants where sit- 
down strikers have kept control 
since Dec. 30, a chicken dinner 
was served the men. In Chevro- 
let t No. 4, which is con- 
trolled by the National Guards- 
men from the outside and the 
sit-down strikers from the in- 
side, the usual passage of food 
supplies was permitted after a 
military inspection for ccutra- 
band. 

A little drop in the tempera- 
ture Sunday brought a call to 
General Motors officials from 
Roy Ruether, union organizer 
and ex-student of Communism 
at Moscow, that additional heat 
be furnished to the Chevrolet 
plant or else bonfires would be 
lighted in the plant. It was re- 
ported that steam pressure re- 
mained the same and that the 
bonfire threat might become an 
actuality. 


Won’t Raise Force 

The sheriff announced that he 
would not increase his force of 
deputies to enforce the writs of 
eviction because he knew that 
such a move would result in the 
declaration of martial law, whicn 
would void the writs. He 
said he did not propose to have 
martial law except as a last 
resort. 

What Flint citizens wanted to 
know was how long they would 
be compelled to live in an atmos- 
phere of war. They wanted to 
know how long the entire town 
was to be virtually in the hands 
of union sympathizers and bow 
long before the governor would 
recognize that a wide majority 
of the citizens of Flint do not 
see eye-to-eye with his attitude 
toward law and order. 

Sober, staid business men were 
asking whether this condition is 
to obtain in these United States. 
Non-union workers, now facing 
the heart breaks of poverty 
through lack of work, were ask- 
ing why their children must 
suffer hunger at the hands of a 
pitiful minority. 

All Flint was on edge tonight, 
with ex-soldiers of the world war 
puffing grimly on their cigarettes 
and saying to themselves and to 
the world, “The time is the cold 

yy dawn before the ‘zero hour’. 


‘Shotgun’ Peace 
Not Wanted 


CHICAGO. — A “shot-gun” 
settlement of the strike is no 
way out of the present difficul- 
ties, according to Phil S. Hanna, 
writing in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, Feb. 6. What the 
public wants is a decent regard 
for law and property rights, with 
no outside party given advan- 
tages through government help 
that he is not entitled to under 
established law. 


Continuing, Hanna says: 

“The President is dead right 
when he declares that public 
opinion wants the General Motors 
strike settled. But public opinion 
not only wants the strike settled 
—it wants a decent regard shown 
for law and property rights on 
the part of all parties; it wants 
no “shot-gun” settlement under 
which an outside party, without 
right or warrant in the premises, 
is given advantages through the 
help of the government that he 
is not entitled to under estab- 
lished law. 


“It is encouraging to note sug- 
gestions in congress that the 
CIO be investigated along with 
General Motors; it is encourag- 
ing to note in Wisconsin that a 
legislator presumes to ask for 
definition in the laws of ‘unfair 
labor practices on the part of 
employes’ as well.as on the part 
of employers. Senator Holt has 
done good government a service 
by his demand that the CIO be 
investigated. He may be seven 
kinds of a peculiarity otherwise 
but he at least has the ‘guts’ to 
oppose big business in labor, 
which has had the legislators, 
perhaps more, cringing at its 
bellowed demands. 


“These are straws. They may 
not immediately blossom out into 
sense and fairness. But it was 
so with prohibition. A few gin- 
gerly dared to oppose the dry 
oligarchy; the public took notice, 
it became conscious of the fact 
that a perfectly fine moral issue 
has become entwined in politics, 
that a combination of MONEY 
and rotten politics was under- 
mining respect for all law. But 
the politicians were unaware of 
the change that had come over 
the people. 

“The parallel today is almost 
perfect. The rights of labor to 
a greater shdre in the fruits of 
industry, which all decent em- 
ployers are willing to support, 
have been submerged by politics 
and profits to racketeers almost 
exactly as the crying need for 
temperance was submerged by 
the racketeers, and the political 
conniving of the dry oligarchy. 
In both cases what started out 
in support of a perfectly fine 
moral issue became the joy rid- 
ing vehicle of politics and money 
making racketeers. 

“And that is what makes one 
wonder what under Heaven Mr. 
Roosevelt can be thinking of to 
put himself in a position where 
sooner or later the blame for 
existing conditions in the strike 
area will be placed squarely at 
his door step. It isn’t as if he 
hadn’t seen Mr. Hoover “over- 
stay” the dry issue and that he 
is the one who _ capitalized 
Hoover’s error for his own 
benefit. 

“There were other leading fac- 
tors than the dry issue in 
Hoover’s defeat, of course, but 
the beginning of discontent with 
his administration came when he 
preferred to stick with the dry 


machine rather than recognize | p 
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Non-Strikers in Anderson 


ANDERSON, IND. — — ‘There |t 
were about as many conjectures 
as there were people in Anderson 
Sunday, all speculative with re- 
gard to thé results of Saturday’s 
peaceful demonstration by UAW 
members, headed by Victor 
Reuther, the union organizer now 
out on $500 bond for inciting the 
first riot at Flint, Mich. 


The reason for the conjectures 
was the fact that Anderson a 
veek ago forcefully demonstrated 
its dislike of union activities by 
roughing up three union organ- 
izers and leading the police to 
escort them, and two other work- 
ers, out of town to safety. This 
brought federal investigators to 
town, caused the governor of 
Indiana to ask the mayor to re- 
duce his special police force in 


ment growing out of the racket- 
eering connected with the 18th 
amendment had made it a 
travesty of the temperance 
issue. 

‘It comes down to this, no 
matter how the General Motors 
strike is settled. Is President 
Roosevelt going to “overstay,” 
as they say in the markets, the 
labor vehicle that he rode to 
glory? 

“Things change mighty fast in 
this country. It was only a mat- 
ter of months before Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination in 1932 that 
wiseacres pooh-poohed the idea 
that repeal would come. It was 
only a matter of months after 
his inauguration that it did come. 
Mr. Roosevelt correetly diagnos- 
ed the unexpressed temper of the 
people as to prohibition. If he 
is the shrewd politician he has 
credit for being he will now re- 
appraise the temper of the peo- 
le as to the alliance he has made 


t is the zero hour for Flint?”’that the irritation and resent-with John L. Lewis. 


the interset of peace, and also as 
the result of strong union de- 
mands; and an agreement by the 
union officials that the workers 
who had been given safe con- 
duct out of town would not re- 
turn, provided the union was 


permitted to re-open its head- 
quarters and peacefully pi:ket 
the Guide Lamp division of 
General Motors. 


Both Guide and the Delco- 
Remy division are operating, 
Guide Lamp since last Tuesday 
and Delco-Remy since Jan. 18. 
Beginning Wednesday last there 
has been a picket line at Guide 
Lamp, which had a _ sit-down 
strike Dec. 31 and was evacuated 
under hte terms of the truce at 
Lansing. Normally the picket 
line has been made up of about 
75 union members, men and 
women. Saturday it swelled to 
180, thanks to the influx of union 
members from Alexandria, Ind., 
and South Bend. 


In direct violation of its agree- 
ment, the union scheduled a 
parade for Saturday afternoon 
and had it, with a group of about 
300. The union used its sound 
truck, also a violation of its 
agreement with the police, and 
the police had to accept it, be- 
cause they lacked the force to 
stop it. There was no violence. 


So naturally Anderson was 
agog Sunday— wondering what 
the city government would do 
about the flaunting of its orders, 
what the citizenry might decide 
to do. They wondered, _ too, 
whether the resumption of busi- 
ness on Monday would see more 
extensive picketing by the union 
or direct retaliation by the non- 
union sympathizers. They read 
accounts of the Flint situation 
and speculated as to whether 


—— | 


Lewis Demand 
Balks Peace 


(Continued from ‘Pate 1) 


Only the presence of troops in 
the area has prevented serious 
outbreaks. 

Still radiating optimism at the 
close of the GM-CIO conference 
Saturday evening Gov. Murphy 
issued a statement which said 
many points had been agreed and 
the sides were coming closer to- 
gether. His statement was ag 
follows: 

“The conferences have had @ 
number of questions before it, 
Nearly all of them have been 
ironed out and adjusted hare 
moniously. I am confident the 
others can be solved. The chief 
difficulty relates to the question 
of whether the UAW will be the 
exclusive bargaining agency for 
all employes. 

“On this question, both sides 
have offered suggestions. The 
union representatives asked that 
UAWA as the bargaining agency 
in this conference, be recognized 
collective bargaining agency for: 
the employes of the 20 plants 
closed by the existing strike. 

“General Motors Corporation 
has offered to -recognize the 
UAWA as the bargaining agency 
for its members only, reserving 
the right to deal with any em- 
ployes group. The real issue ig 
whether bargaining is to be exe 
clusively with the UAWA or on 
the basis or representation. 

“The conferences will continue 
its discussions and deliberations 
on Monday in the fervent hope 
there will be a solution satisfac- 
tory to both sides and in the 
public interest. The public will 
appreciate that these men »re 
working very earnestly in an ef- 
fert to solve the problem and 
bring the conferences to a suc« 
cessful eonclusion.” 


CIO Duplicates 
IWW Tactics 


(Continued from | Page 2) 


Communist questiion. The con- 
vention Thursday referred to its 
constitution committee a resolu- 
tion demanding that “all known 
Communists” be expelled from 
local unions, afer an hour’s heated 
argument on the floor. 

“The resolutions committee had 
recommended rejection of the 
resolution, which brought a storm 
of protests that the ‘union will 
be wrecked’ and references to 
the American Federation of 
Labor’s recommendation to inter- 
national unions that Communists 
be excluded from membership. . , 

“A resolution committing the 
international ‘to a policy of a 
general strike in the industry at 
the beginning of the 1937 model 
season unless the industry shows 
a more favorable attitude toward 
collective bargaining’ was refer- 
red to the general executive 
board.” 

Eugene §S. Leggett, now acting 
administrator of the National 
Emergency Council, wrote over 
his signature, from Washington, 
Oct. 14, (1933,) of the big battle 
between Green and Lewis over 
labor dominance .. . “‘The other 
is headed by the powerful John 
L. Lewis of United Mine Workers 
of America, and includes in its 
ranks all the radical elements.” 


Anderson was headed the same 
way. 

City officials, plant officials 
and sober citizens stated every- 
thing possible would be done to 
preserve the peace and prevent a 
clash. But in all statements 
there was no guarantee. For 
Anderson, normally a quiet little 
city, was seething under the sur- 
face with anger at the outsiders 
who were threatening their 
serenity. 
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Who’s Who Gives Slant on CIO Leaders 





Histories Are Discussed 
by Detroit Saturday Night 


DETROIT.—Principals in the 
automobile strike are no new- 
comers to the field. All of them, 
from John L. Lewis down, are 
old-timers at the business, accord- 
ing to Leo J. Kirchner, writing in 
the Feb. 6 issue of the Detroit 
Saturday Night. 

Past associations of the union 
strategists, their affiliations, tac- 
tics, and, in some cases, brushes 
with law and order, are told by 
Mr. Kirchner, whose article fol- 
lows in part: 

JOHN LLEWELLYN LEWIS, 
now in Detroit directing the 
United Automobile Workers’ strike 
in General Motors plants, was 
born in Lucas county, O., in Feb. 
1880. He is president of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, rebel labor organizations and 
the United Mine Workers, an 
AFL international union, now 
suspended with the other CIO 
unions. 

At 57 he is probably the most 
powerful labor man in the country, 
having successfully undermined 
AFL President William Green’s 
popularity with the White 
House and with labor. He is com- 
mitted to the industrial, or verti- 


cal, form of unionism, as opposed | 
type | 


to the craft, or horizontal, 
upheld by Green. 


He had little formal education, | 


but is an eloquent speaker well 
aware of all the tricks of oratory, 
for which no little credit must be 
given to his Welsh ancestry. 
Lewis, who is said to have presi- 
dential ambitions for 1940, when 
he will try to align farmers and 
labor behind him, is no stranger 
to Michigan, having assisted in 
the catastrophic copper strike in 
the upper peninsula in 1913, when 
Governor Ferris sent the National 
Guard in to keep the peace. 

Until Wednesday he had been 
directing the United Automobile 
Workers strike from Washington, 
receiving reports and giving ord- 
ers via the long distance telephone. 

HOMER MARTIN, president} 
less than a year of the UAW, is 
Lewis’ lieutenant in the strike. He 
called “Boss” Lewis every morn- 
ing at 11, reported, and received 
his instructions, which have been 
carried out to the letter, until 
Lewis came here. 

Martin, 34 years old, was born 
near Marion, Ill., Aug. 16, 1902. A 
Baptist minister at 19, he was dub- 
bed the “Leaping Parson” when 
he annexed several broadjump 
and hop-skip-jump championships 
while at the William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo., from which he 
was graduated in 1928. Pastor of} 
the Leeds Baptist Church, in a 
small town near Kansas City, 
Martin resigned when the church 





can,” Davidow later ran for office 
as a Socialist and has been an 
active socialist ever since. 


His firm of Davidow & Davidow 
was at one time counsel for the 
Fordson Board of Education, and 
during that time sued Henry 
Ford, Harry Bennett and Ernest 
G. Liebold for $1,000,000, charging 
that the Ford Motor Co. was at- 
tempting to oust the firm as board 
attorneys. Davidow was also city 
attorney for Lincoln Park. A daily 
paper once commented that “he 
wants to be to Michigan what the 
elder LaFollette was to Wiscon- 
sin.” He was head of the Detroit 
speakers bureau for the election 
of LaFollette as president. 


Larry Davidow has been instru- 




















He was elected plant delegate 
for collective bargaining under 
the Automobile Labor Board set- 
up; and when the group grew 
into a union—the Automotive In- 
dustrial Workers of America— 
Frankensteen was a leader, and 
later, national president. 


MAURICE SUGAR, counsel for 
the strikers, is averse to being 





The President Should Order 


an Employe Vote in the 
Automobile Strike 


An outstanding charactristic of the Roosevelt legend 
in America is physical courage. 
Roosevelt clan is possessed in ample measure by the mem- 
ber of the Roosevelt family now occupying the White 
House. Chicago, as least, has not forgotten the incident 
at Miami when its mayor fell the victim of an assassin’s 





This quality of the 


called a communist, so much’ so 
that he recently wrung a formal 
apology for that privilege from a 
member of the Detroit Board of 
Education. But he has not ob- 
jected to communist support in 
his several campaigns for public 
office and it is unlikely that he 
shall object in the future. He was 
elected to the communist-affiliated 
International Labor Defense, 
Michigan State Executive Board, 
at the state convention in Jericho 
Temple, Detroit, Mar. 15, 1936. 


He was at Olympia the night of 
Oct. 27, 1936, to greet Earl Brow- 
der and James B. Ford, respec- 
tively presidential and vice- prsei- 
dential candidates on the com-| : 
munist party ticket; William Z.| Pendent unions, 
Foster, old communist and Iww | /@ter. 
leader, and William Weinstone, 
local secretary of the communist | 
party. 


a socialist school in 


tion. 
ADOLPH GERMER, lieutenant 


United Mine Workers, 
during the Motor Products strike 
in 1935 to investigate the possibil- 
ity of a merger of AFL and inde- 
which followed 


He was sentenced by Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, in the 
United States Court in Chicago, 
| Feb. 21, 1919, to 20 years for vio- 
church, Detroit, Feb. 22, 1935 | lation of the Espionage Act along 
= 3) with Victor Berger and _ three 


meeting sponsored by the Inter-| . : 
national Labor Defense, and an- | Others. Another time during the 
war he was called by the defense 


other communist party affiliate, | ‘ . : 
the League of mraatia fet negro|in 4 trial of 12 Grand Rapids, 
rights. Other speakers were com-| Mich., men accused of draft eva- 
munists Jane Newton, her negro | *!°?- He surprised the court by 
busband, Herbert Newton, and An-| turning state's evidence and was 
gelo Herndon, negro, head of the| ‘he sovernment’s star witness. 
Young Communist League, who is | Another war-time break into print 
out on $20,000 bail on a charge of | oe y ei forced to 
. sae : . : pledge allegiance to e war-cause 
mening to set in Georgia. by 1,500 University of Wisconsin 
students, who raided a socialist 
party meeting at which he was 
presiding, in Madison, Wis. At the 
time of his conviction in Chicago 
Germer, who was born in Ger- 
many, was secretary of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party. 


JOHN BROPHY, who is in the 


Sugar also spoke at Mt. Olive 


He has also made several finan- | 
cial contributions to different ad-| 
juncts of the communist party. 
One was made to The Daily) 
Worker, official communist paper, 
another to the ILD for the highly- 
exploited “Scottsboro Boys,” six 
of seven negroes arraigned for | 


rape. Detroit poli ; ; ; : : 
adainos in @ ese be tenis elas | strike limelight as director of the 


: ‘ ali : |CIO, is an old time officer of 
Tom alti “as aek en what | Lewis’ United Mine Weekers. He 
they described as “communist |2"4 bis “Boss” were not always 
headquarters” here several years |" perfect | accord, however. On 
ago. Quantities of Sugar campaign Feb. 11, 1923, Brophy resigned as 
literature were confiscated. On the chairman of the United Mine 
wall was a placard: “Every Fac- | Workers Nationalization and Re- 
tory a Fortress for Communism.” | Search committee, criticizing Lewis 
He had the support of the com-| and charging bad faith. In a for- 
munists when a candidate for the | mal resignation, released to the 
common council. press, Brophy said that Lewis, the 

UMW officials, and its official 

LARRY S. DAVIDOW, is also | UMW Journal were not practic- 
counsel for the strikers. Like|ing what they preached, i. e., na- 
Sugar, Davidow is a Detroit at-|tionalization of coal mines. 








deacons objected to his devoting 
most of his sermons to the work- 
ers’ cause. 

He got a job in the Kansas City 
Chevrolet plant, formed a union, 


torney, specializing in labor cases. | Brophy’s resignation followed 
Once a republican candidate for | that of Christ J. Golden, another 
office, as a “progressive republi-' committee member. 








was elected president and later, 
delegate to the UAW convention. 
He was next elected UAW vice- 
president, and in a factional split 
in 1936, became UAW president. 

RICHARD FRANKENSTEEN, 
UAW organizational director, re- 
deemed himself in the eyes of the 
UAW when he helped engineer a 
mass enrollment of his dual union 
and others into. the UAW. He was 
rewarded with the job he now has. 
He was born in Detroit Mar. 6, 
1907, and was graduated from 
Central high school as president 
of his class of 1926. 

During school vacations, and for 
two years following graduation, 
Frankensteen worked in the 
Dodge plant, studying law at the 
University of Detroit, nights. In 
1928 he entered the University of 
Dayton, O., and was graduated 
with an A. B. in 1932. He taught 
school for a year at Chaminade, 
O., then returned to Detroit and 
to Dodge's, 


Former Lewis Union Paid 
$400,000 in Damage Case 


of the miners and then turn the 
sum over to the union. His re- 
fusal meant that he did not ac- 
cept the demand of the union that 
every one of his miners be a mem- 
ber of the union. 

But in the actual battle McKell’s 
constitutional right to hire who- 
ever he chose lost to the union. 
The union “shot more bullets in 
offense than he was willing to 
shoot in defense,” the article said. 

So McKell closed up his mine 
and took the case to the United 
States courts for trial. He sued 
| for $1,000,000 in damages, but the 
United Mine Workers of America,| case never came to trial because 
but refused to sign a contract|the United Mine Workers of 
compelling him to check off the| America settled the case out of 
dues of the union from the wages court. 





DETROIT.—John L. Lewis, as 
president of the United Mine 
Workers a decade ago, kept the 
story of terrorism in the West 
Virginia mining fields away from 
the public, but it cost him $400,000 
to do it, according to an article by 
Carl C. Dickey, which appeared in 
World’s Work, in March, 1924. 

After the union had spread ter- 
ror throughout the coal fields, not 
balking at murder or violence, the 
article said, mine-owner William 
McKell lost to the union miners. 

He stood out for a principle, for 
a constitutional right. He had ac- 
cepted the wage scale of the 





mental in having British socialists 
visit Detroit, and has lectured at 
New York 
City, a socialist summer camp in 
Pennsylvania, and has been De- 
troit correspondent and circulation 
agent for The New Leader, official 
national socialist party publica- 


for Lewis and the CIO, is an old- 
time official of the socialist party, 
and for 34 years organizer for the 
Lewis’ 
union. He came here for the CIO 




















bullet, intended for Mr. Roosevelt himself, and the presi- 
dent’s cool courage in advancing to the rescue of the 
stricken mayor and in conveying him, in his own car, te 
the nearest hospital. Nor has the country at large forgotten 
the courage with which Mr. Roosevelt faced the critical 
first days of his first administration. 

Now, again, at the beginning of his second administra- 
tion, a situation has arisen which calls for a fresh display 
of courage by the president. In many respects, the crisis 
presented by the automobile “sit-down” strike is as grave 
as that which Mr. Roosevelt faced with admirable 
resolution in March, 1933. 


Among the several causes for Mr. Roosevelt’s victory 
in November, none played a more important part than the 
widespread belief that his administration was leading the 
country out of the depression and, therefore, should be re- 
tained in office. No one wants a return to hard times, un- 
employment and‘the sufferings and losses that such a re- 
turn would make certain. The sentiment against a return 
of depression is universal, and upon this sentiment the 
president, in his actions, can place implicit reliance. 


Similiarly, there will be universal acceptance of the 
statement that in the return to prosperity from depres- 
sion the automobile industry has led the way. It was the 
first great industry to revive; and in the achievement of 
revival it raised wages, shortened working hours, in- 
créased employment and reduced the cost of its product 
to the consuming public. 


This great industry which, undeniably, blazed the trail 
back to revival, is now seriously threatened by a labor 
dispute. There are many indications that this dispute will 
spread until it involves the entire automobile industry. As 
a matter of fact, one of the great leaders of the strike 
openly proclaims an intention to involve the entire industry 
in the strike. It is obvious that a paralysis of the auto- 
mobile industry right now would throw the country back 
into a fresh struggle against unemployment and idleness, 
produce hesitancy and fear in industrial circles and bring 
despair to a long-suffering public which counted the de- 
pression over, and good times and full employment near 
at hand, 


In the present dispute, there is very sharp conflict as 
to the attitude of the workers of the automobile industry 
itself. The leaders of the strike claim to represent a 
majority sentiment among these workers, and demand 
that they shall be the sole representatives of these workers 
in conferences designed to set up an agreement under 
which work can be resumed. On the other hand, the em- 
ployers assert that the leaders of the strike represent a 
minority of those employed, and that the overwhelming 
majority of their workers desire to return to work, 


If any principle in the present administration’s dealing 
with the labor question has been thoroughly esablished by 
President Roosevelt and his subordinates, it is that the ma- 
jority of the workers involved shall determine the course to 
be pursued in their labor disputes. This idea was implicit in 
all of the NRA activities that involved labor. It is explicit 
in the term$ of the administration’s labor relations law. 


The course for the president to pursue seems to us ob- 
vious. He should insist upon an-immediate secret vote of all 
the employes involved in this dispute, properly guarded 
against coercion from employers or the strikers. Ample 
authority for ordering such a plebiscite exists; but even if 
such authority were absent, a demand of the president to 
pursue such a course would have to be accepted by both 
sides. There are enough soldiers of the Michigan national 
guard already on the scene to police such a ballot and to 
insure its impartial conduct. 


It seems to us the duty of the president is clear. That 
it will require fearlessness to act is no deterrent. The 
Roosevelt tradition for many generations is a guarantee of 
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